I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


December, 1884. 


The Birds’ Christmas-Tree. 


Freddie, Winkie, and Mabel Nash had 
a Christmas-tree, hung with flags, candles 
and many glistening stars. | Cousin 
Bertha, who had been in Germany, help- 
ed mamma dress the tree, and they tried 
to have it in true German style. 

Little Marion and Annie Sprague were 
invited, and cousin Ernest and his sister 
Ethel. Flaxen-haired dollies peeped 
down from the pine-tree upon the little 
girls; and trumpets and drums, and 
other toys, gladdened the eyes of the 
boys. Oh, how they all shouted and 
laughed, and danced for joy, as their 
little arms were loaded with the gifts ! 

But the merry hour soon passed away, 
and the tired heads of the children were 
resting on their pillows, with the dollies 
and other toys cuddled up in their arms. 

The next morning how lonely and bare 
the poor tree looked! But Fred said he 
would trim it once more,—this time for 
the winter birds. And now it stands in 
the yard, fastened up securely, and on its 
green branches are tied bits of bread, 
cookies, and seed-cakes, little cups of 
oatmeal, and ears of pop-corn. 

When Fred drives into the country, he 
is going to get some bunches of un- 
threshed grain to tie cn the evergreen 
branches, and we expect the snow-birds 
and sparrows to chirp Christmas carols 
for us until the May days come again. 

—Mamma. 

Let all the children give a Christmas 


present to the birds—and don't forget 


the horses and dogs and all the other dumb 


oveatures.—EDITOR. 


A Christmas Carol. 
BY MARY FRANCIS. 

* * * * 
They tell a lovely story, 
{n lands beyond the sea, 
How, when the King of Glory 
Lay on His Mother’s knee, 
Before the Prophet-Princes 
Came, bringing gifts in hand, 
The Dumb Beasts felt the Miracle, 
Men could not understand ! 
The gentle, patient donkey, 


THE BIRDS CHRISTMAS-TREE, 


And the ox that trod the corn, 


Knelt down beside the Manger, 
And knew that Christ was born; 
And so they say, in Sweden, 

At twelve, each Christmas night, 
The Dumb Beasts kneel to worship 
And see the Christmas light! 

This fancy makes men kinder 

To the creatures needing care, 
They give them Christmas greeting, 
And dainty Christmas fare, 

The cat and dog sup gaily, 

And a sheaf of golden corn 

Is raised above the roof-tree, 

For the birds on Christmas morn! 


= 


The Eye of a Horse. 


‘The eye of a horse is as expressive 
as the eye of a human being,” said Mr. 
Key, of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, to a Star reporter. 
‘It will express affection, pleasure, con- 
tentment, care, fear and pain as plainly 
as the eye of a man,. and..as..a. practical 
observer can understand correct- 
ly interpret the varying conditions of the 
mind as depicted in the face of a person, 
so one who has studied the features of 
animals can draw from them a correct 
conclusion as to their mental state.” 

**Do you mean to say that by noting 
the expression in the eye of a horse you 
can tell whether or not it is diseased, and 
the character of its ailment, if it has 
any ?” asked the Séar. 

**Yes and no,” was the reply. ‘ Ican 
tell whether or not the beast is suffering, 
but I cannot tell the cause. A further 
examination is necessary to ascertain 
that. For example: Last year I saw a 
horse that by the expression of its eyes 
told me that it was suffering acute pain. 
I called the attention of the gentleman 
who was with me to the circumstance, 
and, as the driver was then absent, we 
waited for him to appear and start the 
horse to work, as the law requires us to 
see an act which will constitute legal 
cruelty before we can make a complaint. 
As soon as he started the cart I stopped 
him and made an examination. looked 
at the shoeing of the horse; [ looked at. 
the harness; I looked for swellings ; but 
could find nothing. Still there was an 


expression of pain staring through the eyes of 
the animal, and I was baffled at first, for I knew 
the horse was suffering. At last I pulled aside 
the heavy forelock, and there I discovered a eloth, 
stiff and caked with blood and pus, which had 
issued from a wound across the forehead given by 
a blow with a club. So you see now what I mean 
by speaking of the expression of the eye as con- 
veying to the observer the condition of the horse. 


— Washington Star. 


Joy, joy toearth! Behold the hallowed morn! 
In David’s city Christ the Lord is born! 
“Glory to God”! Jet angels shout on high ; 


“Good will to men”! the listening earth reply. 
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Christmas in Norway. 
In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 
And long for the singing-hirds and flowers, 
The little children wait, 


When at last the summer ripens, 
And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the bleak, drear days to come 
The toiling people win, 


Through all the land the children 
In the golden fields remain 

Till their busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain; 


All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 

To save till the cold December, 
For the sparrows’ Christmas feast. 


And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing: 

The sparrows flock north, south, east, west, 
For the children’s offering. 


Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 
The twittering crowds arrive, 

And the bitter, wintry air at once 
With their chirping is all alive. 


They perch upon roof and gable, 
On porch and fence and tree, 

They flutter about the windows 
And pecr in curiously. 


And meet the eyes of the children, 
Who eagerly look out, 

With cheeks that bloom like roses red, 
And greet them with welcoming shout. 


On the joyous Christmas morning, 
In front of every door 

A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 
Is set the birds before. 


And which are the happiest, truly 
It would be hard to tell; 

The sparrows who share in the Christmas cheer 
Or the children who love them well! 


How sweet that they should remember, 
With faith so full and sure, 

That the children’s bounty awaited them 
The whole wide country o’er! 


When this pretty story was told me, 
By one who had helped to rear 

The rustling grain for the merry birds 
In Norway, many a year, 


I thought that our little children 
Would like to know it too, 

It seems to me so beautiful, 
So blessed a thing to do. 


To make God’s innocent creatures see 
In every child a friend, 

And on our faithful kindness 
So fearlessly depend. 


Celia Thaxter, in Independent. 


A Secret with Sauta Claus. 

*Sh—I’ve got out of bed, just a minute, 

To tell you—I’ll whisper it low— 
The stockings I’ve hung by the fire 

Are for me—not mamma, you know, 
For mine are so awfully little, 

Dear Santa Claus, don’t you see? 
And I want, oh! so many playthings, 

They won't hold enough tor me. 


So I want you to surely remember, 
And fill these as full as yon can; 
*Cause I haven’t been very naughty, 
And—you’re such a nice, kind man! 
I'd like a live doll, if you please, si>, 
That can talk and call me “mamma;” 
Not one that is full of old sawdust, 
As all my other dolls are. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
The Turtles’ Picnic. 


We were sitting on the south bank of the Lizard, Joe 
and Carrie and 1, baving a good old-fashioned visit and en- 
joying the beantiful scenery al! around us. It was just 
like a picture, the prettiest place in all Willow-edge Farm. 
You can’t think how pretty it all was even after 1 tell you, 
if you have never been there. The creek rippled over the 
rocks below the steep bank on which we sat, winding in 
and out among the trees, whise as far as we could see on 
the other side were rolling hills and cattle feeding. Every 
few minutes Carrie’s voice rang out clear and strong, call- 
ing to the cows, and the cows on the hills lifted their heads 
to listen, then started one after another down the many 
well worn cow-paths to the ford and came across the creek 
singly and in twos and threes, to see what was wanted. 

All at once Joe, watching the water, said he saw a 
turtle. After ever so much pointing, telling and looking at 
everything but the thing we tried to find, we all saw it just 
as it swam slowly out of sight among the ripples down 
under the willows. Ina few minutes another passed and 
then another, until there were five, and we torgot to talk of 
anything else but watched for the next turtle to come in 
sight, trying to think why there should be so many all go- 
ing in the same direction, unti] Joe suggested a picnic, 
and we all agreed to it. The next question was, what kind 
of a picnic and who had charge of it ? 

“To-day is Sunday,” suggested Carrie, “so it must be a 
Sunday-school picnic. Yes, and there goes the Superin- 
tendent,” as a very large turtle swam by. 

“And the teacher of the infant class with one of her 
scholars,” said I as another large turtle came slowly in 
sight, followed so closely by a little one that at first we 
were not sure that it was not the large turtle’s shadow. 

“There comes the ninth, a little darkev.” 

“T don’t believe he is going to the picnic,” said Carrie as 
he stopped. ‘I wonder why.” 

“Perhaps he is afraid the others won’t play with him or 
will make fun of him hecause he’s black,” suggested Joe. 

“He looks to me as if he had the sulks,” said Carrie, 
“and was waiting to he coaxed. See, he has settled down 
on the hottom just where all the rest will have to swim 
right over him. If he was feeling bad because he was black 
he would go off to one side.” 

“There comes another black one with a little turtle fol- 
lowing. That settles the question about the darkey being 
atraid of being made fun of. If they have black teachers 
the black scholars will be all right.” 

“Now, if there are two more we will decide that it is a 
Methodist picnic, for thirteen is a Metholist load, you 
know.” 

“There comes the twelfth!” 

‘Where? I don't see any.” 

“From this side, down under that willow. 0, he isn’t 
going to the picnic, but only takes his time to cross the 
stream.” 

“There come the twelfth and thirteenth. 
that little one follows the other!” 

“That makes out the Methodist number without the ola 
gentleman who stopped over across the creek. He has 
started again. Perhaps he only stopped to get the lemons 
for the lemonade,” said Joe. 

“And the darkey is going with this last couple,” added 
Carrie. 

“He has given it up again. The foolish little thing! 
He knows he wants to go. Whatis the sense of hanging 
back and acting contrary about,” said I. 

“He isn’t the first to ‘cut off his own nose to spite his 
his face,’ laughed Joed. 

“‘T wonder where the picnic is going to be,” said Carrie, 
when we had watched the water for some time in silence. 
“If we knew who bad charge of it we might go. Not but 
that I would go to one Sunday-school picnic as soon as 
another as far as I am concerned, but some denominations 
don’t seem to like to have anybody around that don’t be- 
long to their church.” 

‘““Lerhaps turtles are less particular about such things 
than we human animals,” said Joe. “Id go any way if 
it wasn’t for the looks of the thing, but it looks mean in a 
fellow to go toa picnig without having a hand in paying 
for the lunch.” 

“And without an invitation from any one that has,” add- 


How close 


“Oh! I know what church is giving the picnic. Don’t 
you sce they all look as much alike as so many peas, all 
dressed in drab except the darkies. ‘They are quakers, of 
course,” said Carrie. 

“Yes, and that accounts for the black teachers,” said T. 
I always liked the quakers. Let’s go. The superintendent 
and that comfortable, matronly number fifteen, just com- 
irg over the ripples, would say cordially, ‘friends, thee is 
welcome ; thee can sit here.’” 

“If every one was as good as the Quakers what a nice 
world this would be,” said Carrie, looking across the hills 
as if she saw in the sunset glow a picture of the world as 
she fancied it. 

“Vd meke a pretty poor Quaker, I am afraid,” said I. 
*“ T don’t betieve I ever can Jearn not to find fault with 
those who don’t try, or at least don’t try in my way.” 

*‘There’s another turile!” interrupted Joe. That’s 
sixteen. I wonder what he’s thinking about.” 

‘It must be something pleasant. Sce how peacefully he 
glides along. How easy it would be to be good and patient 
and thanktul if we could always stay here in the glow of 
the sunset and listen to the murmur of the water and the 
rustle of the leaves.” 


“T’ll tell you what,” said Carrie suddenly, “as the 
children say, ‘let’s play’ turtle.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” langhed Joed, and lost his balance. 
Down he rolled towards the creek just as number seventeen 
swam hy. Carrie sprang after him and reached the bot- 
tom just in time, or before he knew it he would have been 
playing turtle in earnest and going to the picnic with the 
rest. 

Of course that interrupted the conversation and we 
strolled back to the house talking of other things after see 
ing the eighteenth turtle hurrying along as if he expected 
to be too late for dinner; so I do not know just what 
Carrie’s plan for “ playing turtle” was,—something about 
peaceful, contented, happy lives, I think ; something about 
patient, faithiul work, one slow step at a time, if need be; 
something about going out into the fresh air, under the 
clear sky, perhaps, enjoying the beautiful pictures made by 
the hills and streams and woods, and feeling God’s power 
and care. 

You know I am only guessing at Carrie’s new game, but 
I think I am not far out of the way, for it was just like her 
to suggest some good plan with a quecr nime, and I know 
she meant something earnest from the look in here eyes 
before she spoke. 

— Gazelle Stevens Sharp, Humbolt, Iowa. 

Mrs. Sharp writes us that the above story of the eighteen 
turtles is literally true and most of the conversation. 
—EpIrTor. 


~or- 


Polly’s Remark. 


A vear or two ago the family found it necessary to take 
boarders. Two large rooms were advertised to let, and 
among the callers was an elderly gentleman who seemed 
much pleased. Inquiring as to the price he was told $12 a 
week. 

“Twelve dollars for two ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly not,” said the mistress of the house. ‘Twelve 
dollars each. You don’t suppose rooms the size of these 
could be had for six dollars ?” 

“T really don’t know,” meekly responded the room 
hunter. Whereat the parrot ejaculated viciously : ‘“ Well, 
you are an old fool!” 

“Madame,” said the visitor, as he tightened his grip on 
his walking stick, “does that bird know what it is talking 
about ?” 

“IT think it does,” she quietly answered. 


A Dream. 

Once a sweet little boy sat and swung on a limb, 
Tweed!cdum, tweedledum, tweedledum dee ; 

On the ground stood a sparrow-bird looking at him, 
Tweedledum, tweedledum, tweedledum dee. 

Now, the boy he was good, but the sparrow was bad; 

So it shied a big stone at the head of the lad, 

And it killed the poor boy, and the sparrow was glad. 
Tweedledum, tweedledum, tweedledum dee. f 


Then the little boy’s mother flew over the trees, 
Tweedledum, tweedleduim, tweedledum dee; 

“Tell me, where is my little boy, sparrow-bird, please ?” 
Tweedledum, tweedledum, tweedledum dee. 

‘He is safe in my pocket,” the sparrow-bird said, 

And another stone shied at the fond mother’s head, 

And she fell at the feet of the wicked bird, dead. 
Tweedledum, tweedledum, tweedledum dee. 


You imagine, no doubt, that the tale I have mixed, 
Tweedledum, tweedledum, tweedledum dee ; 

But it wasn’t by me that the story was fixed, 
Twecedledum, twecdledum, tweedledum dee. 

’Twas a dream a boy had after killing a bird, 

And he dreamed it so loud that I heard every word, 

And I jotted it down as it really occurred. 
Tweedledum, tweedledum, tweedledum dee. 


—St. Nicholas. 


Two steers in New Brunswick were poisoned 
recently by drinking from a trough which had just 
been painted. 


An Trish magistrate asked a prisoncr if he was 
married. No,” replied the man. Then,” re- 
plied his worship, ‘‘it is a good thing for your 
wife.” 

‘* What kind of a dog is that ?” 

‘*That's a watch dog,” observed the owner, 
proudly. 

‘**Is he a good watch dog ?” 

‘*Well, I guess so. It takes my wife and my- 
self over half our time to watch him.” 


— 
| 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


~@> 
tor 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 
“ Iwill try to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harm/ess from his or her pledge. 


~+~@> 
tor 


P. C. A. 
on our badges mean, “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to Ali.” 


4@> 


Bnad of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full intormation about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &e., &c. ‘To every Band 
formed in Aierica of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Len Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, pociis, &c. Also a leaflet of Band of Mercy” hymus 
and sougs. ‘lo every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 


We have badges, beautiful membership cards Fak those 


who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary uniess wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all Aarmiéess living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” ‘he machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can 
form a Band with no cost whatever, aud receive what we 
offer, as before stated. 

‘To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membersnip, and a membership book tor 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver im- 
itation, eight cents; ribbon, fuur cents; hymn and song 
leatict, fifty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, six cents. ‘Lhe ‘len Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole ten bound together in one pamphlet, full of 
anecdote as well as instruction. 

Everybody, old’ or young, who wants to do a good, 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is ear- 
nestly invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. ‘I’. 
Angell, Esq., President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and receive full information 


tor 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
together. [Sce Melodies]. 


2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 


Meeting by Secretary. 

3—Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds déne to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 


“music. 


4—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 
better. 

6—Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 


4@> 
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When two gushing young women make a great 
display of bidding each other good-bye, it may be 
called ‘much adieu about nothing.” 


Whole number of Bands of Mercy to Nov. 20, 
3,552, with over 240,000 members. 


‘or 


Rev Mr. Timmins. 


Has been invited to work in several cities. At 
this writing he is attending the annual meeting of 
American Humane Association at Pittsburgh, and 
we are not certain to what city he will go next. 
Letters sent to this office for him will be prompt- 
ly forwarded. Later.—He is now having great 
success at Toledo, Ohio. 


42> 
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New Bands of Mercy Formed by Mass. 8S. P. C. A. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BANDS OF MERCY. 
Mooers Forks, N. Y. 
P., A. Richards. 

S., F. M. Armstrong. 
T., A. Tallman. 
La Harpe, III. 

P., Sallie Mahan. 
S., Lulu Bruen. 

T., Addie Sailor. 
Joliet, Il]. Excelsior Band. 

P., Leonard Seltzer. 

S., Arthur M. Calmer. 

T., Mary O’Leary. 
Joliet, Il. Protection Band. 
P.&S., Sadie Langdon. 
Joliet, 11. Compassion Band. 
P.&8., Nellie Sunderland. 

Joliet, 111. Humane Band. 
P.& 8., Mamie Boyle. 
Joliet, Ill. Love and Pity Band. 
P.&.S., Alpha Post. 
Pittsburg, Kansas. Golden Rule Band. 
P., Edna Cook. 

S., Clara S. Cunningham. 

357. Elwyn, Pa. 
3520. P., Sarah P. Clapp. 

S., Gail G. Smith. 

358. Joliet, Il. Rochbury Band. 
3521. P., Willie Kearns. 

S., ‘Theresa Alexander. 

T., Mary E. Carroll. 

New York, N. Y. West Side Children’s Aid Soc’y. 

School Band. 

P.&S., Miss E. Haight. 
Jenhassen, Minn. Clear Lake Band. 
P.&S., Aimee Bassett. 

Newport, N. H. Clemency Band. 
P., Eugene H. Coffin. 

S., John A. Bowers. ; 
Rahnay, N. J. Locust Grove Band. 
P., R.'T. Folsom. 

S., Mabel E. Smith. 

Joliet, Il. Rolling Mill School Band. 
P.&8., Hanna Purnes. 

Earlville, lowa. Wonder Band. 
P.&S., Fannie J. Pooley. 

Bryan, Ohio. Bryan Band. 

P.& Daisy Shory. 

Bryan, Ohio. ‘Tiny Band. 

P., Annie W. Mattox. 

S., Katie Blessing. 

367. Newburyport, Mass. Faithful Band. 
3531. P., Chas. A. Boardman. 

S., Lizzie Gurney. 
Rock Island, Ill. Greenbush Band. 
P., Lucy A. Taylor. 

S., Augusta Crawford. 
Yeagertown, Pa. Yeagertown Band. 
P.&.S., Millie B. Milliken. 
Cherry Valley, N. Y. Lancaster Band. | 
P., C. Keller. 

S. & Flora Sheares. 
Joliet, Ill. Stone City Band. 


349. 


Ever, n Band. 
3512. 


350. 
3513. 


351. 
3514. 


352. 
3515, 
353. 
3516. 
3517. 
355. 
3518. 
356. 
3519. 


359. 


3522. 
360. 
3524. 
361. ° 
3525. 
362. 
3526. 


363. 
3527. 
364. 
3528. 
365. 
3029. 
366. 
3930. 


368. 
3532. 


369. 
3533. 
370. 
3534. 


371. 
3535. 
372. 


Biggs, Butte Co., Cal. The Golden Band. 
3336. 


P., Robert McDaniels. 
S., Blanch Brown. 

373. Joliet, Il. The Volunteers. 
3537. 
374. 
3538. 


Hartford, Wis. Hartford Band. 

P., Hattie M. Burns. 

S., Delia E. Snyder. 

Hartford, Wis. Wide Awake Band. 
P., Martha Frey. 

V.P., Fred. 

S., Warren B. Place. 

Joliet, Il. Wide Awake Band. 

P., krnest Randall. 


375. 
3539. 


376. 
3540. 


377. Joliet, Ill. Joliet Gram. School Longfellow Band. 
P., Eddie Webb. 

S., Annie Tilton. 

378. Joliet, ll. Sixth Ward School Band, No. 1. 


Joliet, Ill. Sixth Ward School Band, No. 2. 


Joliet, Il. Sixth Ward School Band, No. 3. 
381. Persia, Iowa. Persia Band. 

P., Ettie Wheeler. 

382. Hartford, Conn. Silver Star Band. 

P., Jolin Robinson. 

S., Libbie Goodrich. 

383. Hartford. Conn. Excelsior Band. 

P., Stella Jackson. 

384. Hartford, Conn. Cheerful Workers’ Band. 
P., G. Sheldon McCook. 

3385. Hartford, Conn. Golden Rule Band. 

P., Ned Northam. 

386. Hartford Conn. Buds of Promise Band. 
P., Gravie Hotchkiss. 

387. Yeagertown, Pa. Star of Hope Band. 


3551. P., Lmima Cutler. 
S., Ella Lewis. 
Pa New Richmond, Ohio. Sweet Violet Band. 
003. 
389. Harmar, Ohio. Willing Workers’ Band. 
3354. P., Harry Haskell. 


Christmas. 
Breaking on the twilight stillness, 
Listen to the Christmas chimes; 
They have brought the same glad tidings _ 
More than eighteen hundred times— 
Peace on earth! 


Let the bells ring out the joy of the nations, 
Jesus, the babe of the manger, is King; 
He is the highest who once was the lowest, 
Let all the children be joyful and sing, 
“Peace and gcod will, strife shall be still, 

‘The babe of the manger is King.” 


Ring, ye bells! ’tis sweet to listen; 
Sing, ye friends, outside the door, 
Echoes of that wondrous music 
‘That was heard in days of yore. 
Dress the nouse with holly, 
Let the bright red berries shine, 
While we celebrate the birth-night 
Of our gracious Lord divine. 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 

“God is not dead! nor doth he sleep! 

The Wrong shall fail, the Right prevail, 

With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
—Longfellow. 


44> 


An Odd Runaway at Saratoga Springs. 


An odd runaway occurred in town a few days ago. A 
lady, who had just come, gave her baggage, a caged parrot 
and a trunk, to an expressinan, while she walked to her 
hotel. ‘Lhe expressiman carefully placed the cage in the 
wagon with tie trunk, and to attend to some business 
was obliged to leave his horse a few moments. Upon be- 
ing left alone Polly began to chatter and make remarks. 
Presently she noticed the horse and immediately called in 
a commanding toue, “Get up, go lung, get up,” and the 
horse thinking it was his master, obeyed, and started at a 
brisk trot which soon merged into arun. Theexpressman 
appeared just in time to see his wagun disappearing and 
Polly evidently enjoying her ride. He succeeded in cap- 
turing his horse a little out of town, and restored Polly to 
her owner, who was amused at the sagacity of her bird. 

September, 1884, 

—Letter to Hampshire Gazette. 


4@> 


A noted ‘‘ horseman” says a quart of oatmeal ina 
pail of water will freshen a horse after hard driv- 
ing and prepare his stomach for more solid food. 


Mr. More wrote a girl asking her to marry him. 
She declined, and closed her letter with—‘t No 
More at present.” - 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, December, 1884. 


At November meeting of the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Society Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, President Angell reported that he 
had gathered about forty thousand copies of 
humane publications to be distributed in his de- 
partment at the New Orleans Exposition. But as 
it was expected that many hundreds of thousands 
of people would visit the Expositicn, he would like 
more. Bands of Mercy had been formed in New 
Orleans and other southern cities, but societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals were now 
needed in Western and Southern States, and no 
such opportunity to scatter information concern- 
ing them is likely to occur again during the re- 
mainder of this century. The whole number of 
Bands of Mercy is now 3,553, with over 240,000 
members. Office prosecuting agents have dealt 
with 119 cases of cruelty during the month; 15 
animals were taken from work, and 49 humanely 
killed. 


Richard Barlow Kennett. 


Our English friend above named is now employing per- 
sons to go through the strects of London and give humane 
literature to all drivers of carriages, carts, &c. This is 
good practical work which ought to be imitated in every 
city of the world. 


Philadelphia. 

We are glad to learn from Mrs. Caroline Earle White, 
President of the Women’s Branch Society, that the Anti- 
Vivisection Society will ask the Legislature of Pennsy]- 
vania to enact a law this winter limiting vivisection. The 
President of the Society is an eminent physician, and Mrs. 
White has letters from nearly 800 medical men in her state 
approving the work. We have no doubt the proposed law 
is a judicious one and ought to pass. 
Mount Hebron, Alabama. 


The following is sent us by Miss Jolly, President of 
Loving Workers’ Band of Mercy, Hebron, Alabama. The 
dog was her father’s, and the incident related is true.— 
Eprror. 

THE AFFECTION OF A DOG. 


A touching instance is given by Col. Jolly, of Mount 
Hebron. His little son, John, Jr., had a little dog named 
Hale which was his companion and play-fellow at all 
times, and had been taught by him many little amusing 
ways, such as shaking hands, getting down and putting up 
his paws in imitation of his little master, &c. When John- 
nie died, on the 2nd of this month, his dog followed his 
body to the grave, and thereafter refusing to eat, followed 
Mrs. Jolly about looking mournfully at her, until his 
death, a week or so after his little master. 
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Ameriwan Humane Association. 

Just before going to press we learn from Pitts- 
burgh that John G. Shortall, Esq., of Chicago, 
President of Illinois Humane Society, has been 
elected President, and Thomas E. Hill of Chicago, 
Secretary, of A. H. A., Messrs. Brown and Firth 
declining re-election. 

Horses’ Bits in Cold Weather. 

A gentleman tells us that dipping the bits in 
cold water a few minutes takes out the frost and 
prevents lacerating the tongue. 

Never be idle; if your hands can’t be employ- 
ed usefully, attend to the cultivation of your 
mind. 


Mr. Angell at New Orleans, 

Mr. Angell starts for New Orleans Dec. 3d, to 
be there part, and perhaps all, the winter. His 
address will be—Geo. 7. Angell, Superintendent 
Humane Division, Department of Agriculture, 
“World's Exhibition,” New Orleans, La. All per- 
sons having humane books, pictures or literature 
they would like to have gratuitously distributed, 
are invited to send the same, and all friends visit- 
ing the exposition are invited tocall. Mr. Angell’s 
object, as stated in last *O. D. A.,” is to aid so 
far as possible in extending our work in the West- 
ern, Southern and South-Western States and else- 
where. 

In_ his 


absence ‘**Our Dumb Animals” 


necessarily have another editor. 


will 
But a large 
amount of interesting humane matter has been col- 
lected sufficient to fill the paper several months, 
from which the temporary editor can select. 
New Orleans. 

We are indebted to many kind friends for con- 
tributions of humane literature to be gratuitously 
distributed at New Orleans. We have collected 
and shipped about 40,000 copies. Among them a 
large collection of English publications, forward- 
ed by Richard Barlow Kennett, Esq., of Peters- 
field, Hants, England; publications of Woman's 
Philadelphia Society ; books from Lothrop & Co., 
and Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; illuminated cards 
from J. H. Bufford’s Sons & Co., and others. 

Mr. Angell expects to start for New Orleans 
Dec. 8th, and his address there for the first ten 
days will be care of ‘*New Orleans Picayune,” 
after that, *‘ Humane Division, Department of 
Agriculture, World’s Exposition.” He will be 
happy to receive a call there from all the readers 
of this paper. 


1 Good Woman, 
Who says she is quite poor, and has resided at the 
South and knows its humane educational needs, 
sends us, just before going to press, ten dollars to 
be spent for humane literature to be distributed 
at New Orleans,—and so we shall distribute there 
$10.00 more of our most useful publications, 
with the earnest hope and prayer that they may 
bring forth fruit a hundred told. 

She will not permit her name to be known. 


Many Kind Letters 

Have been received from friends in response to 
the volume of ** autobiographical sketches.” The 
labor of writing it has been already more than 
paid by the kind words it has brought to us, which 
we shall carefully preserve among our choicest 
treasures. 

If any Society P. C. A., or any Director of the 
Massachusetts Society has failed to receive a copy, 
please notify this office and a copy will be sent. 


+o 
December. 


Three cheers for old December! 
Month of Christmas-trees and toys ; 
Hanging up a million stockings ; 
For a million girls and boys, 
Jolly, laughing, kind old fellow, 
Loved by all the world because 
Sleigh he sends and team of reindeers 
For the greybeard Santa Claus. 
Santa Claus and old December, 
Hip! hurrah! cheer heartily ; 
And tor merry, merry Christinas 
Three more cheers, and three times three! 


A Bear Story. 
**T know a new bear-story,” 
I said to the little folks, 
Who, surely as the twilight falls, 
Begin to tease and coax. 


And did they live in the forest, 
In a den all deep and dark ? 

And were there three ?’”—* Yes, three,” I said, 
“But they lived in the park. 


Let’s see! Old Jack, the grizzly, 
With great white claws, was there; 

And a mother bear, with thick brown coat, 
And Betty, the little bear. 


And Silver-Locks went strolling 
One day, in that pretty wood, 

With Ninny, the nurse, and all at once 
They came where the bears’ house stood. 


And without so much as knocking 
To see who was at home, 

She cried out in a happy voice, 
‘Old Grizzly, here I come!’ 


And thereupon, old Grizzly 
Began to gaze about, 

And the mother bear sniffed at the bars, 
And the baby bear peeped out. 


And they thought she must be a fairy, 
Though instead of a golden wand, 
She carried a five-cent paper bag 
Of peanuts m her hand. 


Old Grizzly his red mouth opened, 
As though they tasted good ; 

And the brown bear opened her red mouth 
To catch one when she could; 


And Betty, the greedy baby, 
Followed the big bears’ style, 
And held her little fire-red mouth 

Wide open all the while. 


And Silver-Locks laughed, delighted, 
And thought it wondrous fun, 

And fed them peanuts trom tie bag, 
Till she hadn’t another one. 


‘And is that all?’ sighed Gold-Locks ; 
“<¢Pshaw ! is that all,’ cried Ted. 
No—one thing more! ’Tis quite, quite time 
That all vou were in bed!” 
—Our Little Ones. 


Cutting off Horses’ Tails. 

The docking of horses is a species of cruelty that should 
be punished heavily. It is the strangest thing in the world 
that any man can be induced to consent to do such work. 
The horse is such a noble animal that it appeals strongly 
for kind treatment. Unfortunately the ‘appeal is not al- 
ways heard. Men dock, clip, overwork, indifferently care 
for and generally abuse the best of our domestic animals. 

Those who have seen this docking need not be told that 
the cruelty is very great. After the tail has been cut off, 
there is a great gash cut in what remains, and the tail is 
drawn up and back, so that it may heal in such a way as 
to throw the tail up. It is an awfulsight. One can realize 
to some extent what the pain would be if he imagines a 
wound in his own flesh stretched and kept open to its ut- 
most limit. Such treatment, of course, increases the in- 
flammation, and to think that the poor suffering animal 
must bear this for two or three weeks, is simply horrible. 
Fortunately the custom has fallen somewhat into disuse. 
Still it is not wholly obsolete. With reference to such 
crimes the law is not severe enongh. The great difficulty 
with medical practitioners 1s that their feelings become cal- 
loused, and we are inclined to think that is more the case 
with veterinarians than with other classes. Their patients 
have no language to use in remonstrance to brutality prac- 
tised, and hence the way of extreme cruelty is little ob- 
structed. But the owners of the animals ought to have 
heart enough and pecuniary interest enough to protect them 
from abuse. 


—Western Rural, 
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How Two Boys pases Christmas 


The Dog who waited at a Railroad 


Morning. 


Iam going to write about two 
little boys who were cousins, 
Richard M. and Paul B. Rich- 
ard lived in Massachusetts 
where he could see from his 
chamber-window the <Aélantic 
ocean. ‘There was a_ thick 
clump of trees at the back of 
his house; and in winter the 
ground in front was covered 
with snow. 

Paul lived in Southern Cali- 
fornia, where, from his chamber 
window, he could see the Pacific 
ocean. Hehada brother Harry 
and two sisters. It never snow- 
ed where he was; and he had 
no use for skates, for the water 
never froze. 

Richard had a sister Mary, of | 
whom he was very fond. Here 
is what Richard wrote his Cous- 
in Paul about his way of pass- 
ing Christmas morning :— 

“T wish you and Harry and 
the girls had been with us; for 
we had a good time on the ice. 
T'll tell you what we did. As 
soonas we had breakfasted I got 
out my sled ‘Dauntless’ and 
told Mary to bring her skates. 

“She got ready and I took 
heron the sled. Tiger began 
to bark, for he saw that a frolic 
was on foot. Off we started to 
the pond. A dozen boys and | 
girls were there before us. We | 
made a fire on anislandin the | 
middle of the pond. It was a 
cool day, but the wind didn’t 
blow. Our island we called 
‘The Isle of Refuge’ Julia | 
Peters named it. She has a 
knack at names. Theislandis | 
fifteen feet long by twelve wide ; 
and it has a rock that makes a 
sapital fireplace. We had afine 
time. All the girls could skate 
well. Nobody broke through 
the ice ; but some of us had falls. 
Noharm done. We thought of 
you and wondered what you 

“and the rest of our cousins in 
California might be about. I 
hope you will write me as you 
promised.” 

Well, Paul did write, and here 
is an extract from his letter: 

“We all woke early Christ- 


Station for his Master. 


An incident in the life of a 
small, coarse collie dog was 
noted with great interest yester- 
day by residents in the vicinity 
of Oakland Station, on the Hhi- 
nois Central railroad. Early in 
the morning the dog followed 
its owner to the station, and 
after a vain attempt to board 
the train conveying him to the 
city, took his seat on a bench 
outside the wall. There all day 
the animal remained patiently 
waiting his owner's return. The 
children in the neighborhood 
remarked the little fellow and 
made friends with him, but no 
coaxing of theirs could induce 
him to leave the bench. Sever- 
al sympathetic women joined 
their efforts to the children’s, 
but obtained only such thanks 
asa dog could give for their 
pains. He held up his paw to 
shake to several, looked wist- 
fully with his large brown eyes 


PAUL’S CALIFORNIA CHRISTMAS. 


at all his inquiry for his master, 
but refused to quit the bench. 
Each train that passed, the dog 
mounted the wall and closely 
scrutinized, and seeing not the 
familiar face he looked for, re- 
sumed his attitude of patient 
waiting. Food and water were 
taken to him, but he refused 
both. The afternoon gradual- 
ly narrowed and the dog: still 
waited and watched, and dark- 
ness fell and the lake breezes 
grew chill, still he clung to his 
post. Business men, not a few 
of whom their wives and chil- 
dren had interested in the faith- 
ful animal, stopped to pat him, 
but no inducement could draw 
him from the bench. Late last 
night the dog was still there 
listening with wagging tail to 
the praise of a man who de- 
clared he wouldn't take $100 
for such a dog. It is hoped be- 
fore these lines are many hours 
old he will see his master. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


A pretentious person said to 
the leading man of a country 
| village, ‘* How would a lecture 
| by me on Mount Vesuvius suit 


mas. Father was out in his 
large sail boat with some 
friends. We dressed and went down to the beach ; 


and there, right in the face of the sun, we saw 
father’s boat. Harry had a spy-glass, and he 
knelt on the beach and spied out father on the deck 
of the boat. Mother and the girls waved their 
handkerchiefs, while I jumped and shouted. 

‘*It was a mild, lovely morning,—so mild that 
we wore our straw hats and light clothing. We 
thought of you, and I said ‘Wouldn’t Richard like 
to be here, where Christmas morning is as warm 
as a day in June?’ 

«But Harry cried out, ‘Don’t you believe it! 
Richard is either coasting or skating ; and I wish I 
were with him. How I would enjoy a high old 
time on the ice, and then a coast down hill on the 
snow! That's the fun for me! 

Well,’ said mother, ‘fam satisfied with this 
bright sunrise and delicious air; I shall not lon 
for the snow and ice.’ ‘Nor I,’ ‘nor I,’ shoute 
Laura and Kate; so you see Harry was in a 
minority. 

‘* Father soon landed from his boat, and then we 
all went back to the house and had _ breakfast. 
After breakfast we had a merry time at croquet, 
and then a still better time at football. 


*‘As Kate will write her Cousin Mary all about 
the Christmas-tree, and the things that Santa Claus 
brought, I shall not touch on that subject. Now 
I hope, Cousin Richard, you have not forgotten 
your promise to write me.” 

Here were two little boys belonging to the same 
— country,—one writing from the shore of the 

*acific, where all was bahn and sunshine on 
Christmas morning; and the other writing from 
the shore of the Atlantic, where it was cold enough 
to skate. What an idea does this give of the ex- 
tent of our favored land, and the wonderful variety 
of its climates and products! 

—Uncle George. 

Let every boy and girl who reads this story be 
thankful, Christmas morning, for the grand, uni- 
ted, happy country we live in.—Eprror. 


tor 


Libelling the Hog. 


Cincinnati claims a hog kept at a brewery that 
gets drunk every day. Is it possible that a beast 


can make a man of itself in that way ? 


the inhabitants of your village?” 
‘*Very well, sir; very well, indeed,” he answered. 
“A lecture by you on Mount Vesuvius would suit 
them a great deal better than a lecture in this 
village.” 

Beauty. 


The following anecdote of a famous French woman 
proves the truth of the old saying, ‘* Handsome is that hand- 
some does.” 

A famous lady, who once reigned in Paris society, was 
so very homely that her mother said one day, ‘‘ My poor 
child, you are too ugly for any one ever to fall in love with 
you.” From this time Madame de Circourt began to be 
very kind to the pauper childron of the village, the servants 
of the household, even the birds that hopped about the 
garden walks. She was always distressed if she happened 
to be unable to render a service. This good will towards 
everybody made her the idol of the city. Though her 
complexion was sallow, her grey eyes small and sunken, 
yet she held in devotion to her the greatest men of her 


time. Her unfailing interest in others made her, it is said, 
perfectly irresistible. Her life furnishes us a valuable 
lesson. 


Milk has this peculiarity, the more it is doctored 
the worse it gets. 
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Christmas Story. 
LITTLE GOTTLIEB. 


Across the German Ocean, 
In a country far from our own, 
Once a poor little boy named Gottlieb 
Lived with his mother alone. 


They dwelt in the part of a village 

Where the houses were poor and small, 
But the home of poor little Gottlieb 

Was the poorest one of all. 


He was not large enough to work, 
And his mother could do no more 

(Though she scarcely laid her knitting down,) 
Than keep the wolf from the door. 


She had to take their threadbare clothes, 
Aud turn and patch and darn; 

For never any woman yet 
Grew rich by kuitting yarn. 


And oft at night beside her chair 
Would Gottlieb sit, and plan 

The wonderful things he would do for her 
When he grew to be a man. 


One night she sat and knitted, 
And Gottlieb sat and dreamed, 

When a happy fancy all at once 
Upon his vision beamed. 


"Twas only a week till Christmas, 
And Gottlieb knew that then 

The Christ-child who was born that day 
Sent down good gifts to men. 


But he said: “ He will never find us, 
Our home is so mean and small, 

And we, who have most need of them, 
Will get no gifts at all.” 


When, all at once, a happy light 
Came into his eyes so blue, 

And lighted up his face with smiles 
As he thought what he would do. 


Next day, when the postman’s letters 
Came from all over the land, 

Came one for the Christ-child, written 
In a child’s poor trembling hand. 


You may think he was sorely puzzled 
What in the world to do; 

So he went to the burgomaster, 
As the wisest man he knew. 


And when they opened the letter, 
They stood almost dismayed 

That such a little child should dare 
To ask the Lord for aid. 


Then the burgomaster stammered 
And scarce knew what to speak, 
And hastily he brushed aside 
A drop, like a tear, from his cheek. 


Then up he spoke, right gruffly, 
And turned himself about; 

“This must be a very foolish boy, 
And a small one, too, no doubt.” 


But when six rosy children 
That night about him pressed, 

Poor trusting little Gottlieb 
Stood near him with the rest, 


And he heard his simple, touching prayer 
Through all their noisy play, 

Though he tried his very best to put 
The thought of him away. 


A wise and learned man was he, 
Men called him good and just, 

But his wisdom seemed like foolishness 
By that weak child’s simple trust. 


Now, when the morn of Christmas came, 

And the long, long week was done, 
Poor Gottlieb, who scarce could sleep, 
Rose up before the sun, 


And hastened to his mother, 
But he scarce might speak for fear, 
When he saw her wondering look, and saw 
The burgomaster near. 


He wasn’t afraid of the Holy Babe 
Nor his mother, meek and mild, 

But he felt as if so great a man 
Had never been a child. 


Amazed the poor child looked, to find 
The hearth was piled with wood, 
And the table, never full betore, 
Was heaped with dainty food. 


Then, half to hide from himself the truth, 
The burgomaster said, 

While the mother blessed him on her knees 
And Gottlieb shook for dread : 


“Nay, give no thanks to me, good dame, 
To such as me for aid, 

Be grateful to your little son 
And the Lord to whom he prayed!” 


Then, turning round to Gottlieb, 
‘Your written prayer, you see, 
Came not to whom it was addressed, 

It only came to me. 


"Iwas but a foolish thing you did, 
As you must understand ; 
For, though the gifts are yours, you know, 
You have them from my hand.” 
Then Gottlieb answered fearlessly, 
Where he trembling stood apart, 
“ But the Christ-child sent them all the same, 
He put the thought in your heart.” 
—Phebe Cary. 
e —— 


A Comical Scene. 


I was married in India, writes Phil. Robinson, 
the author and traveler. I engaged for our honey- 
moon a little house—sixteen miles or so from any 
other habitation of white man—that stood on the 
steep white cliff of the Nebudda river, which here 
flows through a canyon of pure white marble. 
Close beside our house was a little hut, where a 
holy man lived in charge of an adjoining shrine, 
earning money for himself and for the shrine by 
polishing little pieces of marble as mementos for 
visitors. It was a wonderful place altogether, 
and while my wife went in to change her dress, 
the servants laid breakfast on the veranda over- 
looking the river. At the first clatter of the plates 
there beg: un to come down from the big tree that 
overshadowed the house, and up the trees that 
grew in the ravine behind it, from the house-roof 
itself, from everywhere, a multitude of solemn 
monkeys. ‘They came up singly and in couples 
and in families, and took their places without noise 
or fuss on the veranda and sat there, like an audi- 
ence Waiting for an entertainment to commence. 
And when everything was ready, the breakfast? all 
laid, the monkeys all seated——I went in to call my 
wife. 

‘* Breakfast is ready and they are 
I said. 

‘*Who are waiting,” she asked in dismay. ‘+I 
thought we were going to be alone, and I was just 
coming out in my dressing- gown.’ 

‘*Never mind,” I said, ‘*the people about here 
are not very fashionably dressed, themselves. 
They wear pretty much the same things all the 
year round.” 

And so my wife came out. Imagine, then, her 
astonishment. In the middle of the veranda stood 
her breakfast table, and all the rest of the space, 
as well as the railings and the steps, was covered 
with monkeys, as grave as possible and as motion- 
less and silent as if they were stuffed. Only their 
eyes kept blinking and their little round ears kept 
twitching. Laughing heartily—at which the 

monkeys s only looked all the graver—my wife sat 
down. 

‘Will they eat anything?” asked she. 

Try them,” I said. 


all waiting,” 


seri ption. 


So she picked up a biscuit and threw it among 
the company. And the result! About three hun- 
dred monkeys jumped up in the air like one, and 
just for one instant there was a riot that defies de- 
The next instant every monkey was sit- 
ting in its place as solemn and serious as if it had 
never moved. Only theireyes winked and their 
ears twitched. 

My wife threw them another biscuit, and again 
the riot, and then another and another and another. 
But at length we had given all that we had to give 
and got up to go. The monkeys at once rose, 
every monkey on the veranda, and advancing 
gravely to the steps, walked down them in a 
solemn procession, old and young together, and 
dispersed for the day’s occupations. 
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Nantucket’s Summer Visitor. 


BY L. M. GARDNER, 


I wonder if my little readers have almost forgotten the 
day when they hurried away from school, packed up their 
books and started off, bag and b: iggage, for the mountains 
or seashore. I trust their memories will serve them better 
than that, and help them feel an interest in the “Tale of a 
Traveller,” who visited Nantucket this summer. 

If any of you children have been tothe “Purple Island,” 
as it is often called from the soft light that bathes the land 
at sunset, you will say that one traveller at least had the 
good sense to choose this blessed spot, the cleanest bit of 
land on the earth for a month's sojourn. What will you 
think when I tell you that not a bit of baggage did he 
bring with him, not even a change of clothing. It is true 
his plain, quiet garb was well adapted to the climate of 
this island; the coloring and texture were such that no 
rude wind, however salt the spray, could disturb or destroy 
them. Indeed, [think you will agree with me that our 
calm tourist was to be envied, for his brain was never agi- 
tated with perplexing thoughts as to his meat and drink, 
and there were no vexed questions whether he should make 
this or that hotel his home; yet he lived like a prince in a 
way that most of us would covet. A palace of the bright- 
est green where the sunlight streamed through the count- 
less windows, and gentle breezes sang their lullabies at 
night, atforded him a delightful shelter from the noon-day 
glare, and the softest of couches when night came on. 

Shal! I help vou find the name of this strange visitor to 
our island shores? Who would have supposed there was 
so mach wisdom in the brain of atiny evckoo? Can we not 
learn a rare lesson of courage from this brave sailor, who 
never faltered in his voyage, though miles and miles of 
ocean lay stretched before him ? > Whose was the loving 
voice that whispered of a quiet haven of rest in the midst 
of the surging sea, and bade him be a brave pioneer in a 
country, where, ’mid the song of myriad warblers, the 
cuckoo’s note had never been heard ? 

‘The cuck»o never gave us a clue to this mystery, but 
every morning I heard his plaintive call from the old 
chestnut tree whose branches have for many years stretch- 
ed out a friendly greeting to the guests that gathered there, 
and [ wondered if this little wanderer was not lonely among 
all those strangers. 

One bright day he Icft his retreat, and, after the fashion 
of tourists, started forth on an exploring expedition. Again 
you will call him a bird of good taste and discrimination, 
when I tell you that he chose the sweetest spot that ever 
mortal or winged creature could find—a beautiful garden, 
fragrant with the most exquisite tlowers, that were lovelier 
and brighter for the soft sea-winds that kissed their deli- 
cate petals. In and out, among the leafy bowers he flitted, 
and never left this peaceful nook until the shadows of sun- 
set came stealing over the sea, and whispered of night. 

Now the cuckoo’s voice is no longer heard, but when the 
season comes again, and bids us leave our work, and seek 
rest en this friendly shore, 

I think you will hear from the chestnut tree 
The cuckoo’s voice in his home by the sea. 
The Duke of Wellington. 


When the Duke of Wellington was sick, the last 
thing he took was a little tea. On his servant's 
holding it to him in a saucer, and asking ae if he 
would have it, the Duke replied, “Yes, you 
please.” These were his last w vith He 
who had commanded the great armies of 
Europe, did not overlook the small courtesies of 
life. Boys, don’t forget three little words—* If 
you please.” Life is made up of little things, of 
which smiles and kindness and small obligations 
are what win and preserve the heart. 


‘* What is the simplest way to keep jelly from 
moulding?” ‘Shut a smali boy in the pantry.” 
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How the Children Saved Naumburg. 


Calm the harvest moon is beaming on fair Naumburg’s 
vine-girt plain, 

Where the Saale and Unstrut waters blend in tribute to 
the Main! 


But, within beleagured Naumburg utter woe each heart 
enthralls, 


For the dreade| Hussite Captain circumvents her ancient 
walls : 


Prokop, Terror of Bohemia, with a heart distill’d in hate 
*"Gainst those towns whose vengeful judgment urged his 
martyr’d leader’s fate. 


Had not Naumburg swell’d that Council which, for Mother 
Church's sake, 

Lured John Muss from old Bohemia, ere it doom'd him to 
the stake? 


And the people send their elders unto Prokop’s camp, to 
plead 

For the goodly town and vineyards, in their solemn hour 
of need. 


“Dear to us these scenes of childhood (sad the pathos of 
their wail), 
For the ashes of our fathers rest within this peaceful vale.” 


Fierce the ire of Andrew Prokop, and his fury-quicken’d 
breath 

Hisses forth: “For Naumburg Mercy wears the sable garb 
of death. 


“Meet it is, ye men of Naumburg, I should put to fire and 
sword 

Her who, by her wicked counsels, slew the annointed of 
the Lord.” 


Deep the voice of lamentation, loud the women’s answer- 
ing wail, 

When the weeping fathers tell them that their prayers have 
no avail. 


Visions dark of sack and rapine fill with cries the stricken 
air, 

And the hellish lust of murder seems already rampant 
there. 


Weep, O matrons! Shriek, ye maidens! Sob, frail in- 
fants at the breast! 
Soon the swooping carrison’s wild scream shall disturb 


your bloody rest. 


But amid the cries and tumult born of Naumburg’s bitter 
woe, 

Speaks old Caspar, the schoolmaster, white with seventy 
winters’ snow. 

“Youth may fade. 
little loss ; 

Gather all the little children; rally at the Market Cross. 


The aged must die. Death tome were 


“T will lead them unto Prokop through the guarded south- 
ern gate, 

And their prayers shall, by His blessing, stay our vengeful 
foeman’s hate.” 


“What!” the mothers cry in anguish; “lead our lambs 
into the den 
Of the wolfish Hussite, Prokop, fiercest of the sons of men! 


“Yet, alas! they’re doom’d as surely an’ they stay till 
Naumburg’s won; 

Take them, lead them to the Hussites, and the good God's 
will be done.” 


Passing fair that frail procession, waving palms with child- 
ish mirth, 

Scatt’ring flowers—God’s sweetest kisses—to His children 
on the earth. 


Waving palms and scattering flowers, on their mercy- 
mission bent, 

Past the outworks, past the soldiers, till they came to Pro- 
kop’s tent. 


“Listen to our prayer, great chieftain! 
the conquering hand; 

Spare the hearths and lives of Naumburg, spare our dear 
old Fatherland.” 


Stay, oh! stay 


And they sing—sweet children voices—hymnals of their 
Gothic fane, 
(Rich in medieval sculpture, carved in a forgotten reign). 


Wrath, amazement, and compassion, stir the depths of 
Prokop’s heart, 

And the frown of dark displeasure brightens where the 
teardrops start. 


Like unto his little Anna’s, one sweet face sad memory 
thrills— 

Gentle Anna, peaceful sleeping ’neatk the far Moravian 
hills. 


Lifts he in his arms that young child—he the Pope and 
Katser-feared— 

And his soldiers cheered the prattler as it grasped their lead- 
er’s beard. 


“Go your ways, sweet little children, ye have won your 
town’s release ; 

Prokop’s forces enter Naumburg, but they pass her gates in 
peace.” 


And the mother’s tear-dimmed vision sees the entering 
Hussite bands 

Lead her children to the elders, greeting them with open 
hands. 


* * * *- * * * 


Thus the children saved old Naumburg from the red right 
hand of War, 

And the baffled vulture’s screaming vexed her peaceful 
vale no more. 


Calm the harvest moon is beaming on fair Naumburg’s 
vine-girt plain, 

Where the Saale and Unstrut waters blend in tribute to the 
Main. 


Saale and Unstrut, roll your waters! 
ceascless rhyme ! 

Comrades through the passing ages in the eternal march of 
Time. 


Sing your ever 


—The Week. 
The incident above described occurred in the Hussite 
War, so called, caused by the burning of John Huss, 
early in the 15th century. Naumburg is a city of Prus- 
sian Saxony, on the river Saale, with about 15,000 popn- 
lation. Its great cathedral was completed in 1249.— 
Epiror. 
How They Winter the Old Servants. 


At the close of an admirable sermon on ‘ Humanity ” 
Bishop Clark of Rhode Island winds up with the follow- 
ing: 

Ina great watering-place there is of course a demand for 
horses during the summer that does not exist in winter, 
and they must be disposed of in some way until the spring 
comes round again. Itis rather expensive to keep them 
housed in a comfortable stable, and so they are taken toa 
pasture on the outskirts of the town and turned out to 
graze for the winter. The miserable picking that they get 
there would not be sufficient to keep them alive, and once 
or twice in the week a bundle of hay (perhaps of a very 
poor sort) is sent out to them, and a wretched shed, open 
on one side and full of cracks in all directions, set apart 
for their accominodation at night. And here all through 
the storms of winter they must manage to exist, and a 
painful sight it is to see the poor creatures trying to break 
the ice with their hoofs in order to get a mouthful of water 
to assuage their thirst, and turning up the snow in search 
of the withered spires of grass, and huddling together in a 
heap to keep themselves from freezing, and hanging their 
drooping heads over the fence, looking for sympathy and 
help from some chance passer-by. Some of them will find 
relief in death before the spring comes, but the owner will 
tell you that he can afford to lose a certain number, rather 
ihan pay for their stabling during the entire year. Per- 
haps he can, but he cannot afford to lose his own soul, 


which he richly deserves to forfeit! 
—N. Y. Ledger. 


+or— 


Why cant a fisherman be generous? = Ans.— 


Because his business makes him sell-fish. 


Little Peter and the Birds. 


“See, Kitty, what uncle Robert has sent us,” said Peter. 
“A bag of marbles! isn’t he splendid, though ?” 

Kitty did not know much about playing “knuckle 
down” or “rent,”’ but she liked pretty marbles. 

“Come, let’s divide,”’ said Peter. 

Now the best way to divide things, is to “ choose about,” 
and see who will have the first choice. But Peter was a 
selfish boy ; he never wanted to “choose about.” 

He always wanted the first choice. 

Gentle little Kitty alinost always gave up to him. But 
this time she did not want to give up to him. There were 
three cornelians among the marbles. Peter knew very well 
that one cornelian is worth a great many marbles. 

Ktity knew it too. But Peter wanted two of the cornel- 
ians and half of the other marbles besides. 

“That is not fair,’ Kitty said. “Let mamma divide 
them for us.” 

Just then mamma called, “ Peter, it is time to go to 
school.” Peter was very angry because Kitty would not 
divide as he said. He strnck her two hard blows on her 
shoulder and ran away. He hid the bag of marbles and 
then he started for school. 

The first part of his way lay through a pleasant grove. 
Many wild flowers grew there, and many birds built their 
nests there. Peter knew where the nests were. He gen- 
erally liked to go through this grove. But this morning 
he hurried along as fast as he could. It did not seem 
pleasant to him. He did not care to pick a violet and he 
wished the birds would stop singing. 

A little bird flew down into the path before him. She 
hopped along and chirped, ‘* He did it! he did it! he did- 
did-did-did-did it! did it! did it!” 

Peter was so astonished, he stood quite still for a mo- 
ment. Then he picked up a stone and threw it at the bird. 
But he didn’t hit it. The stone struck a pine-tree. The 
little bird was frightened and flew away singing, ‘‘ He did 
it! he did-did-did-did-did it!” 

An ow! lived in the pine-tree, and when the stone hit it, 
she waked up, poked out her head and asked, ‘‘ Who-who- 
who? who-who-who?” ‘Peter! Peter! Peter-Peter!!” 
sang a merry voice from an alder bush. 

Peter had often heard this httle bird call his name. He 
used to laugh when he heard it. But this morning he felt 
more like crying. He wondered if all the birds had seen 
him strike little Kitty. 

Peter- Peter-Peter!” sang the little bird. Then right at 
his very feet, almost, a hoarse voice croaked out: 

What did he do :” 

How Peter jumped! 
he asked : 

““ What did he do? what did he do?” 

‘Beat her! beat her! beat her!” answered the little 
bird in the alder bush. 

“ Who-who-who ?” answered the owl again. 

“Little Kitty! Little Kitty!” 

This came from the very top of a wild cherry-tree. Peter 
was almost distracted. 

Then they all talked at once. ‘* He did it! he did it !"— 
Who-who-who ?”—‘Beat her! beat her 
Kit-Iit Cheat her! cheat her !”—‘ Did-did-did-it !"— 
“Peter! Peter!! Peter!!!” 

And the old frog slipped under the lily pads and grunted 
out, “Ugh! ugh! coward-coward! ugh!” 

Poor naughty little Peter! he put his fingers in his ears 
and ran away as hard as he could. He carried the marbles 
to Kitty as soon as he got home at night. 

“Here Kitty,” he said, ‘Iam sorry I was so mean to 
you; you shall have them all.” 

“No, brother,” said dear little Kitty, “we'll divide 
them.” 

“Did all the birds hear me when I was so cross to 
Kitty 7” he asked mamma that night. 

“No, dear,” said mamma. ‘ But your own little heart 
was so full of your naughtiness that you heard it in every 
twitter.” 


It was nothing but a frog and again 


—Little Men and Women. 
Talking to Horses. 


Professor Bartholomew, the successful horse 
trainer, says that the hearing of that animal is 
more acute than a man’s, and yelling at him only 
tends to make him harder to manage. You ean 
lay it down as a certain rule that the louder a man 
shouts at a horse, the less he knows about horses. 
But then half the men who have charge of horses 
now should be made to practice ten years on a 
clothes-horse before they are allowed to touch a 
live one. He says that any one with patience can 
train horses, and almost any horse can be trained. 
The trouble is that people have but little patience 
and a good many horses are spoiled by half-witted 
owners who are not fit to have charge of a saw- 
horse. 


Husband—* Mary, has the dog been at this 
meat?” Wife—‘‘No, dear, I carved when you 


were away yesterday. 


Our 


Dumb Animals. 


Speed of the Antelope. 

It may not be so with sportsmen, but with us it is much 
more pleasant to read the following story from Harper’s, 
telling how the antelopes were not caught, than it would 
be to read the account of their capture by the greyhounds : 

The speed of the antelope is probably not excelled by that 
ofany other animal in this country, wild or domestic, except 
the greyhound, and in fact it is only the finest and fleetest 
of these that can pull down an antelope in a fair race. 

In the little village of Garfield, Kan., there lived a man 
some years ago—the proprietor of a hotel—who had two 
pet antelopes. The village dogs had several times chased 
them, but had always been distanced. One day a Mexican 
came to town who had with him two large, handsome grey- 
hounds. Immediately on riding up to the hotel he saw the 
antelopes in the yard, and told the proprietor, gruffly, that 
he had better put “them critters” in the corral, or his 
dogs would kill them. The proprietor said he guessed the 
“critters” were able to take care of themselves, especially 
ifthe dogs did not spring upon them unawares. ‘This 
aroused the Mexican’s ire, and he promptly offered to 
wager a goodly suni that his dogs would pull down one or 
both of the antelopes within a mile. The challenge was 
accepted, the stakes deposited, and the antelopes turned 
into the street, and the “greaser” told his dogs to ‘ take 

The dogs sprang at the antelopes, but the latter had soon 
reached a vacant lot across the stiect. ‘They started off 
down the river. For a distance of four miles the river 
bottom was an open prairie, and as level as a floor. As 
the quartette sped over this grand natural race-course, the 
whole populace of the town turned out en masse to see the 
race. Men and boys shouted, and ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs. Betting was rife, the natives offering two 
to one on the antelopes, the Mexican and the tew other 
strangers in town beiug eager takers. It was nip and tuck, 
neither animals gaining nor losing perceptibly, and when 
at last the four went round a bend in the river four miles 
away, and were hidden by a bluff, the game was, as near- 
ly as could be seen by the aid of good tield-glasses, just 
about the same distance ahead of the dogs as when they 
left town. 

Some hours later the dogs returned, so tired they could 
scarcely walk. ‘The Mexican eagerly looked for hair on 
their teeth, and although he could find none, was confident 
that his dogs had killed the antelopes. A mounted expe- 
dition to search for the carcasses and settle the question 
was agreed upon, but as it was too near night tu start when 
the dogs returned, it was arranged to go in the morning. 
But when the parties got up the next morning they found 
the antelupes quietly grazing in the hotel yard. ‘Lhe Mexi- 
can leit town in disgust, followed by his lame, sore footed 
dogs, and muttering that he ‘never secd no varmints run 
like them things did.” 


Three Syrian Shepherds. 


Some time ago, a gentleman tells us he was traveling in 
Syria, and stopped to watch three shepherds who were wa- 
tering their flucks at a well. All the sucep mixed together, 
and iv a stranger’s ¢ye they appeared as one.  Presentiy 
one shepherd arose from the well-side and called out 
“ Men-ah !’—the Arabic word for “follow me.” 

To the American’s surprise about thirty sheep separating 
themselves from the others followed the man up a hill. 
The second shepherd cried “ Men-ah! Men-ah!” and away 
went the second flock. The American was very much 
astonished at this, and seeing the third shepherd gathering 
up his crook and a few scattered dates that bad talien from 
the palm under which he rested, he stepped up to him and 
said, ‘‘ Would your sheep tollow me if I called them?” 
The man shook his head. 

“Give me ) our cloak and crook, and let me try.” The 
shepherd did so, even taking off his dirty turban and twist- 
ing it around the American s head with a grin of amuse- 
ment, and then he stood and watched the American call 
“*Men-ah! Men-ah!” until he was quite hoarse. ‘I'he sheep 
stvod lazily blinking at him, basking in the sunshine, but 
not one of them moved a step. 

“Do they never tollow any one but you?” asked the 
American of the shepherd. 

“Only when a sheep is sick, and then it follows any 
one,” replied the shepherd. 


A good fit—a fit of laughter. 


Band of hope—an engagement ring. 


A Pocket Companion. 


A MERCHANT WHO CARRIES A FLYING SQUIRREL 
ABOUT WITH HIM. 


John G. Wette, a hardware merchant of New 
York, carries about with him astrange travelling 
companion. It is a flying squirrel, which he has 
completely domesticated and trained. The little 
animal is very intelligent, and reposes in the left 
inside pocket of his overcoat. It is secured by a 
light bamboo chain, which is attached to Mr. 
Wette’s vest, and when not perched upon his 
shoulder, it rests contentedly in his pocket. 

“T have had Pet since last April,” said Mr. 
Wette, exhibiting his little friend with evident 
pride, ‘‘and he has travelled with me 25,000 miles, 
from Canada to Texas, and through Germany and 
England. 1 got him in Canada, when he hardly 
had his eyes open, and [| have trained him to do a 
number of tricks. 1 will show you some of 
them,” and placing the squirrel on the counter, 
he snapped his fingers. Pet immediately stretched 
himself out on his back. Mr. Wette clapped his 
hands once, the squirel turned slowly over and 
arose. ‘** Now go to sleep!” commanded Mr. 
Wette. The little thing laid down again and 
closed his eyes. ‘* Wake up,” and he opened 
them. 

Taking a toothpick, Mr. Wette placed it in Pet's 
paws. *‘* Now show the gentlemen how the or- 
chestra plays in the theatre.” said he. The squir- 
rel placed the slender piece of wood to his lips 
and gave an exact imitation of a man playing the 
flute. ‘* That will do,” said his master extending 
his cane. ‘** Now climb the tree.” The squirrel 
obeyed with wonderful intelligence, and perched 
upon the stick. ‘*One, two, three,” said) Mr. 
Wette, and at the last word, Pet sprang lightly 
from the end of the cane held at arm’s length and 
landed on his master’s shoulder, and sat there look- 
ing inquisitively at him, as if waiting the next 
order. ‘* That will do,” said Mr. Wette, ‘* go 
home,” and the little thing crept into the overcoat 
pocket. carry him with me wherever I go,” 
said the merchant.‘ He is with me all day, and 
at night he sleepsinalittlecage. [believe he is the 
only squirrel that has ever been trained. When 1 
was in London I visited the Zoological Society, and 
the members would not believe me when I told 
them [had a flying squirrel that would do all 
manner of tricks. 1 convinced them by pulling 
Pet out of my pocket and putting him through his 
lessons, and they were so much taken that’ they 
made me a life member of the society.” 


4@> 
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A Swiss Scene. 


As we descended from the summit of St. Gothard moun- 
tain, when we were about half way down, as the diligence 
sped along the fine smooth road around the mountaii side, 
1 looked out of the window into the valley beneath and saw 
an unusual sight in Switzerland, an assembly of Swiss 
peasants. were im their working clothes, just as they 
had come from the tields and shop. It was a beautiiul 
September day, sunny and warm, and so fine a day for 
hay making, the supreme occupation of these people at this 
approaching winter season, that I wondered a moment 
what could be the occasion of the assemblage. <A glance 
soon decided it. In their midst lay an uncomplaining cow, 
intelligent of face, homely in color, with a broken leg. — It 
was evidently a recent accident. Some slip on the moun- 
tain side where she was grazing had precipitated her over 
a rock’s edge. 

And here was the whole neighborhood gathered. Their 
different occupations and stations could be seen in their 
dresses and taces. Women as well as men were present. 
‘They had improvised a litter of poles, crossed, on which 
boards were laid, The cow was on this. Neighborly 
sympathy had called out the population to assist in carry- 
ing the wounded animal to her home. ‘They had gotten 
thus tar and had stopped to rest and repair the litter. The 
cow, looking as if conscious of her value and importance, 
was on the litter, surrounded by the group, as a sacred 
animal ot Egypt might be surrounded by worshippers. 
‘The scene told the va.ue of the animal to her owner. Per- 
haps it belonged to some hard working family whose sole 
luxury and evidence of wealth was thiscow. How meagre 
the winter’s food for the sturdy little children should their 
cow perish! It was a pleasant emotion to feel that the 
sympathy of the neighborhood was prompt and helpful, 

leaving their urgent work to transport this cow several 
miles across the valley. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


Best Horse Doctor. 


A floating item says, that the best horse doctor 
is a sensible horse. Give him liberty and he will 
take care of himself. Whoever saw a horse run- 
ning wild, troubled with the heaves”? A nibble 
ot a poplar pole, or a bite of rosin weed and a full 
supply of grass is all he wants to put himself in a 
sleek, plump, happy condition. But if kept up 
and fed musty hay and made subject to the un- 
natural demands of a thoughtless owner, it is no 
wonder he suffers. Father Clarkson says, ‘t rosin 
weed” isasovereign remedy for heaves, and any one 
who has seen the intelligent horse stretch his nose 
away over to browse it in the uncut grass when 
hitched to the mower, has evidence in support. A 
good horse is his own doctor if you give him a 
chance. 

—Stock Grower's Journal. 


Stopand Weigh. 

One morning an enraged countryman came into 
Mr. M.’s store with very angry-looks. He left a 
team in the street, and had a good stick in his 
hand. 

‘*Mr. M.,” said the angry countryman, ‘1 
bought a paper of nutmegs here in your store, 
and when | got home they were more than half 
walnuts ; and that’s the young villain that 1 bought 
em of,” pointing to John. 

“John,” said Mr. M., ‘did you sell this man 
walnuts for :utmegs ?” 

** No, sir,” was the ready reply. 

“You lie, you young villain!” said the country- 
man, still more enraged at his assurance. 

* Now look here,” said John. ‘If you had 
taken the trouble to weigh your nutmegs, you 
would have found that I put in the wainuts 
gratis.” 

“Oh, you gave them to me, did you ?” 

“Yes, sir. 1 threw in a handful for the children 
to crack,” said John, laughing at the same time. 

“Well, now, if you ain't a young scamp,” said 
the countryman, his features relaxing into a grin, 
as he saw through the matter. 

Much hard talk and bad blood would be saved, 
if people would stop to weigh things before they 
blame others. 

«Think twice before you speak once” isan ex- 
cellent motto. 

—Christian World. 
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Wanted—A Little Girl. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Where have they gone to—the little girls, 
With natural manners and natural curls, 
Who love their dollies and like their toys, 
And talk of something besides the boys ? 


Little old women in plenty I find, 

Mature in manners and old of mind; 
Little old flirts who talk of their ‘* beaux,” 
And vie with each other in stylish clothes. 


Little old belles, who, at nine and ten, 
Are sick of pleasure and tired of men, 
Weary of travel, of balls, of fun— 

And find no new thing under the sun. 


Once, in the beautiful Jong ago, 

Some dear little children I used to know ; 
Girls who were merry as lambs at play, 
And laughed and rotlicked the livelong day. 


They thought not at all of the “ style” of their clothes 
They never imagined that boys were “ beaux ”"— 
«Other girls’ brothers’ and mates” were they ; 
Splendid fellows to help them play. 


Where have they gone to? If you see 

One of them anywhere, send her to me. 

I would give a medal of purest gold 

To one of those dear little girls of old, 

With an innocent heart and an open smile, 

Who knows not the meaning of “ flirt” or “ style.” 
—Boston Pilot- 
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Dr. Beecher’s Idea of Heaven. 


Excepting exemption from sin, intense vigor- 
ous, untiring action is the greatest pleasure of the 
mind. I could hardly wish to enter heaven did I 
believe its inhabitants were idly to sit by purling 
streams, fanned by balmy air. 

Heaven to be a place of happiness, must be a 
lace of activity. Has the far reaching mind of 
Vewton ceased its profound investigations? Has 

David hung up his harp as useless as the dusty 
arms in Westminster Abby? Has Paul, glowing 
with God like enthusiasm, ceased itinerating the 
universe of God? — Are Peter and Cyprain and 
Edwards and Payson and Evarts idling away an 
eternity in mere psalm singing? Heaven is a 
place of restless activity, the abode of never-tiring 
thought. David and Isaiah will sweep nobler and 
loftier strains in eternity, and the minds of saints, 
unclogged by cumbersome clay, will forever feast 
on the banquet of rich and glorious thought. My 
young friends, go on; you will never get through. 
An eternity of untiring action is before you, and 
the universe of thought is your field. 

A Puzzled Monkey. 

Yesterday was a good day for the monkeys at the Fair 
grounds, and they liked it. They frisked about in the sun- 
shine, and cut their antics with an abandon that showed 
them to be bubbling over with fun and mischief. There is 
one that by some amusing peculiarities becomes an im- 
mediate favorite with every spectator. A gentleman in the 
crowd yesterday happened to have a small pocket-mirror, 
and just for sport passed it to the favorite. ‘The monkcy’s 
behavior on seeing his face reflected in the glass, kept the 
crowd in a roar of laughter for nearly an hour. The 
monkey of course failed to recognize the reflection of him- 
self, and took it for another monkey, amd his anxiety to 
get hold of that monkey was what made the fun. He 
wou!d look behind the glass and feel for it in such a comi- 
eal way while he was looking in the glass that one could 
not help laughing. While the glass was close to his eye he 
gradually bent over, casually, and noticing that the 
evanescent monkey was ou his back apparently, he drop- 
ped the glass and made a sudden grat for him. When he 
didn’t get him he looked surprised, and commenced look- 
ing under the straw to see what had become of him. He 
was then seized with a luminous idea. He picked up the 
glass and ran to the topmost branch of the dead tree that 
is erected in the cage, and climling to the extreme end 
again looked in the glass. It seemed he reasoned that in 
such a position the monkey could not get away. He felt 
for it, gribbed at it, and tried all sorts of strategy to cap- 
ture it, notwithstanding repeated failures. 

—St. Louis Republican* 


That monkey made more fun than all the rest of the 
show. A caged or confined bird or animal can often be 
made very happy by a little mirror, so placed as not to 
dazzle.—Eptronr. 


A Terrible Rebuke. 

An old man whom age had made helpless was obliged 
to depend for his subsistence upon his son's family. While 
taking his food his hand trembled so that he often spilled 
it on the table cloth, and his son had him take his meals 
out of an earthen dish in the corner. ‘The dish fell out of 
his trembling hands and was broken, which so vexed the 
son and wife that they bought him a wooden dish for fu- 
ture use. 

The next day the little grandson was discovered at work 
with chisel and hammer on a log of wood. 

‘What are you doing there, my son :” said the father. 

The little fellow did not want to tell, and his mother 
asked, ‘‘ What are you doing there, my son? Tell me at 
once!” 

“Oh,” said he, “I’m making a little trough, like the one 
piggie eats out of.” 

“What are you going to do with the pig-trough, my 
son?” 

“Why, mother,” said the little boy, ‘I’m making it for 
you and father to eat out of when I’mn a man!” 

It was a lesson in time to the father and mother, and 
grandfather after this had a place at the table. 
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A man should never be ashamed to own he has 
been in the wrong, which is but saying, in other 
words, that he is wiser to-day than he was yester- 
day. 

—Alexander Pope. 


The Burglar Alarm, 


Tt was snowing when Jennie went to bed; she 
fell asleep. The fire was out and the tip end of 
her nose was cold like an icicle when she looked 
up very suddenly, and was sitting up in the bed. 
M-e-ow Oh, dear, dear; poor Mumpsy is 
out in the eold,” she said. Mumpsy had four lit- 
tle kittens down in the cellar, crying themselves 
almost to death for their mother. Jennie slipped 
out of the bed and went into the hall. The lights 
were out in the library. She knew that her papa 
was in the bed. The hall light was burning. Her 
bare feet pattered to the front door. She said, 
**What lot of locks and chains!” She turned a 
large key anda small one, and pulled back a 
bolt with her hands. She pulled the 
knob until the door flew open. ‘*Ding-aling-aling- 
aling!? A burglar alarm rang very loud. Jen- 
nie’s papa and mamma heard it ringing, and 
jumped up. Her papa was standing up at the head 
of the stairs and had a gun in his hands. Her 
mamma was standing behind him. She looked 
over his shoulder. They thought that a burglar 
was in the house. They did not see him, but their 
little girl in her bare feet stood at the door. At the 
same time Mumpsy rushed into the house and 
down into the cellar. Her papa stopped the burg- 
laralarm, and carried his little girl to the bed. Jen- 
nie said she wanted to let Mumpsy in the house to 
go to her four little babies. She said, ‘*Papa do 
not scold me.” Iler papa did not scold her. He 
called her his little burglar J. W. B. 

—-Maryland Bulletin. 
How He Won the Best Prize. 

There were prizes in Willie's school and he was anxious 
to merit one of them. Willie was behind the other boys in 
all studies except in writing. As he had no hope to excel 
in anything but writing, he made up his mind to try for 
the special prize for that with all his might. And he did 
try so that his copy book would have done honor to a boy 
twice his age. When the prizes were awarded, the chair- 
man of the committee held up two copy books, and said: 
“Tt would be difficult to say which of these two books is 
better than the other, but for one copy in Willie’s which is 
not only superior to Charlie's, but to every other copy in 
the same bovk. This copy, therefore, gains the prize. 

Willie’s heart beat high with hope, not unmixed with 
fear. Blushing to his temples, he said: ‘‘ Please, sir, may 
I see that copy ?” 

“Certainly,” said the chairman, looking somewhat sur- 
prised. 

Willie glanced at the copy, and then handing the book 
back, he said: ‘ Please, sir, that is not my writing. It 
was written by an upper class boy, who took my book by 
mistake one day, instead of his own.” 

“Oh, oh,” said the chairman, “ that may alter the case.” 
The two books went back to the committee, who, after 
comparing them carefully, awarded the prize to Charlie. 
One boy said he was silly to say anything about the mis- 
take. 

*“T wouldn’t have told,” said another. 

“Nor I,” added a third. ‘The copy was in your book, 
and you had a right to it.” 

But in spite of all Willie said, “It wouldn’t have been 
the truth if I had not told who wrote the copy.” 

“Hurrah for Willie!” “Three cheers for Willie!” 
“Well done, Willie!” shouted the boys, and Willie went 
home far happier than if he had won the prize. 

—The Children’s Friend. 


If the devil should lose his tail where would he 
go to find another? Ans.—He would go to the 
grog-shop where they re-ail spirits. 


A teacher informed a friend the other day that 
there was hanging in one of the rooms at the high 
school a map drawn by a boy seven feet long and 
four and a half feet wide! 

During 1883 no fewer than 9096 animals were 
thrown overboard in transit between this country 
and England. 


“‘Slaughter Houses of Paris.” 


From Sir Francis Head's description of Paris 
we take the following: 

Immediately adjoining the enclosures common 
to all the sixty-four slaughter houses, I entered a 
lofty stable, 150 feet long, admirably veetilated 
by windows above, on all the four sides. Down 
the middle there ran before me a broad passage, 
on each side of which was a series of square com- 
partments twenty-five feet long by fifteen broad, 
separated from each other by wooden railings. In 
those on the right | saw lying on straw as clean 
as that in the show stables of a London horse 
dealer, 2 quantity of builocks, two, three or four 
in each cell. In corresponding ones on my left 
were standing or lying separated from each other 
by a low partition, a number of sheep and calves. 
The bullocks and sheep were ealing hay. The 
calves were eating soup made of meal, eggs and 
warm water. Above each line of cells is a loft to 
supply the animals with hay, and adjoining, open 
to the air and protected by iron wire, a series of 
large rooms containing each a table and a chair, 
in which are to be seen neatly arranged the clothes 
and boots of the butchers, who are never allowed 
to appear in the streets in their protessional garb. 
My conductor showed me a bullock just qoing to be 
slaughtered. He was lying ina eccll by himself, 
perfectly tranquil on clean straw, and with his 

forelegs under him, chewing the cud. His great 
black nose was wel and healthy, his eyes were 
bright, the air was cool, there was not even a fly to 
tease him. 

As I was gazing, a butcher carrying a short 
rope, followed by a boy holding in his right hand 
a stick in which there was no goad, walked up to 
him and gently put the noose over his horns. ‘The 
creature walked slowly, with perfect willingness, 
until be arrived at the broad door of the slaughter 
house, where suddenly stopping. he leaned back- 
wards and stretched out his head, evidently 
larmed. The butcher now slightly pulled at the 
rope, without barking of dogs or hallooing of 
men, without the utterance of a single word, four 
slight blows on the right hock with the boy’s stick, 
made him hurriedly enter, after which he instant- 
ly appeared to become quiet. The rope from his 
head was now gently passed under his off fore leg 
and on its being tightened, a couple of men in 
wooden shoes, clattering towards him on the slip- 
pery pavement, by a sudden push on his near side 
tumbled him over. He was scarcely down when 
one blow of a mallet made him completely sense- 
less. others were given for precaution’s 
sake, and then the butcher used his knife. As the 
great creature lay lifcless before me, I felt forcibly 
how extraordinary was the fact that while Bona- 
parte had in 1811 established vx Paris the mevci- 
rul arrangements I had witnessed, it had taken 
more than six and thirty years to prevail upon the 
Lord Mayor and corporation of London to abolish 
a system, not only of barbarous cruelty, but which 
by creating a feverish excitement. amounting oeca- . 
stonally to madness, had rendered more or less un- 
wholesome the meat of every wretched victim that 
had been killed in that metropolis. 

Several calves were next driven into a yard 
containing four or five trestles, upon which they 
were placed on their sides by men who held them 
down while others cut their heads quite off, com- 
bining death with the operation of bleeding. 

If, when the animal is killed, its flesh is found 
to be diseased, it is confiscated by the inspeutor of 
police. 

On leaving the establishment I walked around 
the enclosure, but neither to windward nor to lee- 
ward could I detect the slightest smell indicative 
of the bloody business transacted within it. 


tor 


An English naturalist asserts that the hedgehog 
cannot be poisoned, neither strychnine, arsenic 
nor prussic acid having any effect upon it. It eats 
adders regardless of their venomous fangs. 
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Why is a horse a curious feeder? Because he 
eats best when he hasn’t a bit in his mouth, 
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Christmas Eve. 

Full many a hearth is decked to-night, 
To hail the blessed morn 

On which, in ages long ago, 
The Saviour child was born; 

The churches all are wreathed with green, 
The altars set with flowers, 

And happy, lowly hearts wait on 
And count the passing hours; 

Until the midnight chimes proclaim 
The hallowed season come, 

When beaven’s broad gates are opened wide, 
And earth’s loud roar is dumb. 

The myriad voices in acclaim 
The song of homage yield, 

That once from angels’ lips was heard 
By shepherds in the field. 

Stilled for a time are angry thoughts, 
The hearts of men are mild; 

The father with a holier thrill 
Bends o’er his sleeping child. 

And, fountain-like, o’er all the world, 
Where Christ’s dear name is known, 

Leap up the sounds of prayer and praise 
Toward the Eternal Throne. 
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Woman’s Mission. 


When Columbus braved the perils of unknown 
seas to add America to the world, it was the white 
hand of a woman that fitted him for his voyage of 
discovery. So woman equips man every day for 
the voyage of life. Woman, as man’s helper, 
rises to her ‘‘ peculiar and best attitude.” He 
represents the intellect. She the mind governing 

eart. Power appertains to him; but influence, 
more subtle and penetrating than power—another 
name for power in its most delicate and all-per- 
vading forces—belongs to her. 


—Ecleclic Magazine. 


Christmas. 
It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King ;” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Hark ! throughout Christendom joy bells are ringing ; 
From mountain and valley, o’er land and o’er sea, 
Sweet choral melodies pealing and thrilling, 
Echoes of ages from far Galilee ; 
Christmas is here, 
Merry old Christmas, 
Gift-bearing, heart-touching, joy-bringing Christmas, 
Day of grand memories, king of the year. 


— 
Publications Received From Kindred Societies, 


Animal World. London, England. 

Humane Edueator. Cincinnati, O. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, Il. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animals’ Friend, Vienna, Austria. 

Bulletin of the S. P. A. and Plants, Havana, 
Cuba. 

Cimbria, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 

Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 

Aachen S$. P. A. Aachen, Germany. 

Report, for 1883-84. 

Kiel S. P. A.,Kiel, Prussia. 
Report, for 1882-85. 
Silesian Central S. P. A., Breslau, Prussia. 
Thirty-second Yearly Report, for 1883. 
Cases Reported at Office in October. 

For beating, 12; overworking and overloading, 6; overdriving, 3; 
driving when lame or galled, 25; non-feeding andnon-sheltering, 
to; abandoning 2; torturing, 1; driving when diseased, 6; general 
cruelty, 53. 

Total, 119. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 24; 
warnings issued, 32; not found, 14; not substantiated, 36; anony- 
mous, 4; prosecuted, g; convicted, 7. 

Animals taken from work, 15; killed, 49. 

Receipts by the Society in October. 
FINEs. 


Yearly 


Eleventh Yearly 


Police Courts,—Lawrence, (2 cases,) $15; Chelsea, $5. 
District Court,—t1st Bristol, $25. 
Municipal Court,—Brighton District, (3 cases), $16; Dorchester 
District, $15. 
Witness fees, $3.50. 
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Mrs. J. L. Oake, Philip B. Stone, F. A. Pusey, Mamie Flint, Molly 
Moss. 

Total, $22.60. 


OTHER Sums. 
Publications sold, $13.75. 


Total receipts in October, $290.85. 


—E. H. Sears. 


Hanging the Stockings. 
Three little worsted stockings hanging all in a row, 
And I have patched two scarlet heels, and darned a crimson 
toe. 
Over the eyes of azure, over the eyes of brown, 
Seemed as though the eyelids could never be coaxed fast 
down. 


I sang for a good long hour before they were shut quite 
tight; 

For to-morrow will be Christmas, and St. Nick comes to- 
night; 

We laughed as we dropped the candies into heel and toe, 

For not one little stocking was missing from the row. 


But oh! the empty cradles—the tears that pillows wet, 
The voice of Rachel crying—my soul cannot forget; 
For there is no child to-night, in many a house I know, 
Where a little sock was hanging only a year ago. 


And when our work was ended we stood a little apart, 
Silently praying the Father to soothe t' at mother’s heart, 
Who looks on her unworn stockings amid her falling tears, 
Whose darling is keeping Christmas in Christ’s eternal 
years. 
Prices of Humane Publications. 

The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 per 106 

“‘Care of Horses,” 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 

“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 

“Five Questions Answered,” by G. T. Angell, .40 


“ The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- 

age,) 05 ** 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 100 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 95 
Humane Picture Card, ‘ Waiting for the 

Master,” 
* Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 * 
“ Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” es 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, ete. 


“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 


mins, 12.50 * 


‘Band of Mercy Melodies,” 
Band of Mercy Register, 6 cents. 
“ “ 


Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
All the above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below ten, 
45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty- 
five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 30 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


&@~ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to the 
Editor, 96 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Rates oF MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - 10000] Associate Annual, - - $500 
Associate Life, - - - s5000]Children’s, - - + - 100 
Active Annual, - - - rooo|Branch,- - - - -1200 


All members receive Our DumsB ANIMALS free, and all publiea- 
tions of the Society. 


OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY: 
96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Entrance around the corner, 1 Bosworth Street. 


Coburn Bros. & Snow, Printers, 30 Summer St., Boston. 
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